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Calamities of Dramatic Authors. 


—_ 


No. 1.—WILLIAM THOMAS MONCRIEFF. 
BY J. F. L 





‘Ill fated Bard! whene’er thy name appears, 
The weeping verse a sad momento bears; 

Ah! what avail’d the enormoue blaze between 
Thy dawn of glory and thy closing scene.” 


CeENsvRE is said to be the tax a man pays to 
the public for being eminent ; unfortuately, 
suffering and privation, in the majority of 
instances, appear to be the impost of Fate 
upon Genius, Alas! that those who have 
chased away the sorrowing thought from 
thousands upon thousands, should be neg- 
lected so soon as the rays of their brilliant 
imagination cease to fall upon their once 
admiring friends, But so it is! like the 
exhausted spring, when it fails to pour 
forth its stream, it is forgotten, and not one 
thought is directed to what it once was. 
Poor Moncrieff is still living to prove the 
justness of our remark. The man who has 
contributed more to the amusement of the 
public, than any other being living; and 
“‘who could and would,” says Horne, in 
his Spirit of the Age, “have done much 
greater things, had the taste of his day 
permitted him,” is now pining in solitude 
in the dreary cloisters of the Charterhouse ; 
friendless, blind, and aged. The Fate of 
Genius! Let us take a cursory glance at 
his chequered life, and see whether his 
opening career was more pleasing than its 
close, 

He was born somewhere about the year 
1796, in Scotland, where his friends re- 
sided, in humble, though respectable cir- 





cumstances, having been reduced from a 
highly influential rank, by the misfortunes 
and calamities attendant upon this uncertain 
life. Being the seventh son—which gained 
for him much superstitious regard from the 
ignorant—and the youngest, one would 
have imagined he had been the favourite of 
his mother; but such was not the case, his 
puny apfiearance and other little peculia- 
rities, common to the looks of infants, called 
forth such loud and unpleasant observations 
from his proud Scotch grandmother, that it 
was deemed advisable to remove him from 
home—a resolution which was hastened by 
an accident nearly proving fatal to our un- 
fortunate friend: that of nearly having his 
brains knocked out while lying in his cradle, 
by his brother, who appears to have taken 
a dislike to the little stranger, from the 
peculiarities attending his birth. The place 
decided upon for his future residence was 
the little village of Hornsey, where he was 
confided to the care of an aged couple, who 
appear to have taken every possible care of 
their little charge, until one evening, when 
an over anxiety for his comfort, very nearly 
terminated fatally. One cold winter's even- 
ing he was. removed from his little crib to 
the four-post bedstead of the aged couple, 
while they went to witness a kind of thea- 
trical exhibition, given by one of the outcast 
sons of Thespis, in a large room at one of 
the principal rooms of entertainment in the 
village. The old couple returned some- 
what late from the entertainment, their 
heads probably partly bewildered by what 
they had witnessed, and partly overcome by 
the lateness of the hour, (for they generally 
retired early to rest); however, be the 
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cause what it might, poor little William was 
forgotten, and a pan of hot coals had nearly 
baked him before he was discovered. The 
surprise and terror of the old people must 
be imagined, our pen cannot describe it. 
The doctor was sent for, and everything 
their anxiety and sorrow could suggest was 
done, and in course of time he recovered. 
While he was thus a second time rescued 
from an untimely death, five of his brothers, 
by some fatality, had died in rapid succes- 
sion, one after another, changing the parental 
domicile from peace and happiness, to misery 
and almost despair. His mother, strong- 
minded and gifted as she was, yielded to 
the stern Calvanistic gloom, in the principles 
of which she had been brought up, and re- 
signed herself to a depth of melancholy that 
threatened the darkest results. At this 
juncture, the little outcast, for such he had 
been, was all at once recollected, and by the 
good offices of a worthy minister of the 
Kirk, a friend of the family, he was secretly 
sent for, and suddenly presented to the de- 
spairing, unconscious mother. The un- 
expected vision of his total helplessness, 
although turned of two years, had the effect 
of recalling her to herself; and to support 
her restored child (the eldest one being 
adopted by a great uncle) she once more 
began life. 

He began to thrive rapidly under his 
mother’s fostering care, and in due time 
was sent out to receive his education, until 
about his ninth year, when his father died, 
and he was sent for home. Although so 
young, this bud, which has since so richly 
blossomed, began to shew itself, and many 
friends, in consequence, stepped forward to 
aid the outset im life of the fatherless boy. 
Among them was a kind- hearted: gentleman, 
a clerk of Sir William Weller Pepy’s, one 
of tie Masters in Chancery,.in whose office 
a situation was provided for him; and here 
the bias of his future life fully developed 
itself, To narrate the various incidents that 
occurred at the outset of his career-would 
greatly exceed the limits of our space; 
suffice it to say his first two attempts at 
poetry and the drama were not successful, 
neither was the encouragement of his friends 
of that kind likely to give an impetus: to his 
talent, 

Nothing daunted, he persevered, and at 








length produced an opera, taken from Berk- 
ley’s “Twin Brothers of Mezzorama,” 
which he enclosed, with a letter, to the well 
known dramatist and manager, Samuel 
James Arnold, requesting a reading and 
candid opinion—whether, from what was 
submitted, he would advise the author to 
make another trial, or give up the drama 
and seek some other channel for his talents. 
He took the parcel himself, and was desired 
to call for an answer in a month. 


It was a long time to wait for one whose 
impatience was all on fire to appear before 
the public; and when the much wished for 
time arrived, he went boldly to the residence 
of the great man—knocked, and not like 
Rogers, the poet; when he went to Dr. 
Johnson for an opinion of his talents, rang 
the bell, and—ran away—walked boldly 
into the sanctum of the great man, who, 
thinking he was the servant of the author, 
from his youthful appearance, gave him six- 
pence for himself, to buy some fouit, and 
told him to take care of the parcel, for, said 
he, “it contains an answer for your master.” 

Conceive the intense excitement that 
filled his breast at this moment! Young, 
ardent, ambitious, full of hope, with his 
hand grasping the mandate that was to 
direct his future destiny. His impatience 
would bear no curb; he tore open the 
packet as soon as he had cleared the house, 
and his highest hopes were realized—the 
answer was favourable, even flattering—his 
course was fixed for life. These were bright 
moments, but the cloud of his destiny 
shortly afterwards obscured them for a time, 
by the loss of his situation, owing to the 
secession of the Master in Chancery in favour 
of Lord Chancellor Erskine's son-in-law. 
Again the cloud disperses, and we find him 
with Moses Hoper, a first-rate solicitor in 
Marlborough Street, where our friend, in 
spite of all difficulties, found time to.con- 
verse with his muse. Here a circumstance 
occurred which formed the ground-work of 
a more mature drama, displaying great skill 
and judgment in the construction, though, 
like his opera, wanting in the requisite 
knowledge of stage effect. Talent, in 'the 
most fortunate, seldom fails to find anenemy ; 
Moncrieff could, therefore, hardly hope to 
escape—nor did he; a friendly brother clerk 
contrived to make known to the man of 
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business our dramatist’s fondness for play- 
writing ; and, although the decision passed 
upon his piece was highly flattering, there 
were some doubts thrown out as to proper 
time and attention being bestowed upon the 
business, which induced Moncrieff to quit 
the law in high dudgeon, and give himself 
wholly up to literature. 
(To be continued in our next.) 


METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 


DRURY LANE, 


M. Juttren commenced his Promenade 
Concerts on Monday night, to a house full 
to the ceiling. The interior of the theatre 
is handsomely decorated, and looks ex- 
tremely well. On the entrance of the great 
Master, who wields the baton, he was most 
enthusiastically cheered from all parts of 
the house, which he wokndwladed in his 
usual courteous manner, Many new pieces 
were performed, which gave infinite satis- 
faction. The National Anthem was given 
with a chorus of one hundred voices, with 
immense effect. 
HAY-MARKET. 


An unusual degree of activity has been 
displayed at this theatre in the production 
of new and excellent pieces. In addition 
to the successful novelties of the last month, 
an original comedy, by a popular author, 
will be produced on next Saturday. It is 
to be entitled Masks and Faces ; or, Before 
and Behindthe Curtain, The principalcele- 
brated actress, Peg Woffington, as she was 
familiarly called by her contemporaries, a 
witty and beautiful woman, will be person- 
ated by Mrs. Stirling, and, from her finished 
performance some seasons back at the Ly- 
ceum in the character of Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
another stage celebrity of a somewhat later 
period, we anticipate a rare treat from her 
new assumption in the same line. 


BRITANNIA SALOON. 
WE are glad to find the novel and attractive 
bills, issued by Mr. Lane, alike gratifying 
to the publie and beneficial to the treasury. 
On Saturday evening the drama of Ellen 
and Susan was cheeringly responded too by 
a good house. Mrs. S. Lane’s assumption 
of Susan we admired much; there was a 
natural feeling about her portraiture of the 














poor orphan that rendered the charactér 
highly effective. It is not one of those 
lively personages in which we are wont to 
see this lady; and, consequently, spoke 
much of her artistic powers. The part of 
Ellen was capitally played by Mrs. Atkir- 
son; and the two lovers found efficient 
representatives in Mr. C. J. Bird and Mr. 
Broughton, both gaining considerable ap- 
plause. Messrs. Mordaunt, Howe, and H. 
Carles evinced sound and careful acting in 
their several characters. The ballet of 
L’Eleve d’ Amour followed, supported by 
Mr. W. Smith, Madlle, Celeste Stephan and 
Miss E, Borrow. The dancing of the two 
former artistes was exceedingly fine—re- 
markable for grace and brilliancy of execu- 
tion. We would also warmly recommend 
the ‘lerpsichorean accomplishments of the 
latter young lady. In the afterpiece Mr. 
J. Reynolds appeared with his wonted 
success. 


— 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Constant Reaper:—Gough Street Amateur 
Theatre has been closed for the last three 
months, Astley’s Theatre bears the Royal 
Arms, We have not yet given a memoir of 
Mr. Pitt. 

G. MILLTon.—We have given ordets fof the 
Journal to be left, aud feel much obliged by 
your patronage. 

H. Perers.—We have so mttch poétfy wé 
really must divide our favors tlie bést way we 
can. . 

A SuBscRIBER FROM THE Finst..—-We have 
treated upon the subject at great length 
latterly, nevertheless, the MS, shall have @ 
place the first opportunity. 

Oreansta.—We have not heard of Miss Lacy 
tor some time, We are not aware that she ig 
engaged at any of tlre metropolitan theatres. 


H. Du.1.0N.—Mr. Butler, che theatrical agent, 
resides in Broad Court, Bow Street, Covent 
Garden. 

W. R.—The MS. is good of the kind, but not 
theatrical. ‘The Tapster’’ is much inferior 
to many of the former songs. 


C. P.—We never measured the height of Mr, 
J. Johnson, but, as near as we can guess, he 
is twice two feet and a half, and twice three- 
and-a-half inches in height. 

E. W.—We could not find room for the Drury 
Lane article this week. 

Dramaticus.—The MS. has been received with 
many thanks, 
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Pretty SALLY shall have our best consideration. 


SyivesteR CLARENCE —Weare sorry we could 
not oblige our respected coirespondent this 

| week, owing to press of business. He will 
perceive it has been carefully attended to. 


J. W. C.—There is a piece called the ‘* York- 


shire Tragedy,’ which was ascribed to 
Shakespeare. 
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ACTING—PAST AND PRESENT. 
AN ESSAY. 


Tue correspondence of the schools of act- 
ing with the modes of thought prevalent in 
society, is recognised by every keen obser- 
ver of man and the drama. At the pre- 
sent time, there can be no doubt that the 
German spirit which has pervaded our 
literature since the commencement of the 
19th century, but which did not culminate 
until Macready rose to be the first living 
tragedian in England, influences our actors. 
Before the ideal school of Macready, (which 
consists in minute, fine, subtle touches) we 
had the vivid, fiery, electric style of Ed- 
mund Kean; less metaphysical, and of 
course, far more brilliant and exciting than 
its successor, Kean followed Kemble, who 
was the pillar of the stately, sombre, classi- 
cal style; and again, the majestic John 
followed the versatile, wonderful, brilliant 
Garrick, whose literal perfection there seems 
no question about. 

When a school of acting ceases to please, 
a change has taken place in the spirit of 
society. Macready has done his work. 
The fact is, that playgoers become worn 
and jaded, and require a more potent stim- 
ulus than his and his “ tail’’ can supply ; 
but, at the same time, the coarse, broad 
effects of former days will not be tolerated. 
The last great physical actor was Cooke ; 
for Kean’s style was composite, and though 
founded on that of Cooke, was very fre- 
quently full of ideal art and poetical feeling. 
The actor who can solve the hard problem 





of reconcileing vivid effects and philosophic 
conception, will now be the one to succeed 
Macready. Our present purpose is not to 
write a merely speculative article upon act- 
ing, however, which though interesting and 
full of suggestion as a topic, is “ caviare to 
the million,” but to inquire why certain 
parts are adapted to certain actors, and why 
in others they fail. One or two other sub- 
jects may be also cursorily treated in the 
course of our remarks. Kemble, a man of 
great study, a scholar, a gentleman, and if 
not a brilliant genius, a tragedian capable of 
sublime acting, was very fine in Coriolanus, 
(perhaps his greatest part) in Cato, Pen- 
ruddock, and a few other characters ; but 
in Othello, Shylock, Richard, &c., Kean 
surpassed him. The reason why Kemble 
excelled in the stately, proud, scornful Ro- 
man, was that he had sympathy with such 
a nature: it was himself. Kean being 
more impulsive, more impassioned, more in- 
tense, was better calculated for the vindictive 
Shylock and the malignant Sir Giles Over- 
reach. Macready was great in the delinea- 
tion of misery and desolation, and therefore 
his Werner was unequalled; but in the 
characters which Kean excelled in—for in- 
stance, Othello and Shylock—even Brooke 
and inferior actors have excelled him. We 
think then it is clearly established, that 
sympathy is the Promethean fire of genius, 
and that no actor will really be perfect in a 
character which does not assimulate with 
his own feelings, At the same time let us 
not be misunderstood : it is not because an 
actor is matchless in performing the villian, 
that he must be a wretch; but he must 
sympathise with those emotions and pas- 
sions he portrays. It is, we think, impos- 
sible for a dramatist to draw a character 
without a spark of human feeling, without 
anything to excite our mirth, our indigna- 
tion, or some other analogous feeling, which 
can be a favourite with the public ; and if 
any actor could play the devil to perfection, 
a being of settled malignancy, whose only 
pleasure was the infliction of pain on others, 
he would be hissed off the stage. 

The great and perfect actor—a Betterton 
and a Garrick—must have far more univer- 
sal sympathies than one of inferior mind. 
The great but imperfect actor, such as 
Kean, takes but one side of humanity, and 
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that is for the most part the darkest. He 
is the Byron and not the Homer of trage- 
dians. At an equal distance follows the 
fine but studied performer—a Macready or 
a Mrs. Butler—whose inspiration was not 
derived from nature so much as from books. 
Then we have a good, though unequal, ac- 
tor like Phelps, who is not certainly a ser- 
vile copyist, but who would not have been 
what he is, if he had not modelled his style 
on Macready’s: and lastly, we have a cold, 
careful manncrist of Creswick’s calibre, 
and a dull but not offensive actor such as 
Graham, whose happy mediocrity is his best 
safe-guard against criticism. 


The doctrine of “ discrete degrees,” 
taught by old Emanuel Swedenborg will 
apply in every instance to the performers 
we have catgalogued: for they rise one 
above another, and are all different in 
genius, talent and sense. 


But there are times when moderately 
good artistes soar to something nearly ap- 
proaching excellence, an instance of which 
is most assuredly to be found in the Othello 
of G. V. Brooke. It was not a perform- 
ance of absolute genius; the conception 
was not very striking, and many defects 
could be pointed out by the critic, to which 
we need not refer ; yet it was fine, exciting, 
and sometimes even magnificent. The fact 
is, though Mr. Brooke is only entitled to 
rank somewhere between Vandenhoff and 
Graham, the part suits him, and he is the 
best Othello now on the stage. It is his 
one great part ; but a tragedian must have 
limited resources indeed, who can do no 
more. Brooke has no original conception, 
and is, therefore, often a hard ranter. 


We recognise many degrees of merit in 
all things, but in few more than in acting. 
There have been great and perfect actors 
(as we have said), great and imperfect ones ; 
fine, good, careful, and mediocre, and to 
each we would assign his proper position. 
Genius is rare, and talent is not very com- 
mon ; while the loftiest genius, undisciplined 
by severe study, fails. Mrs. Siddons her- 
self was once thought a miserable stick ; 
and without opportunities and practice, 
where would she have been ? 





We shall continue this essay in due sea- 





SS 


and the characters most adapted to their 
powers ; for in their proper sphere there 
are many whose abilities would shine. 





THE PULPIT'YAND THE STAGE. 


Py SYLvestTerR CLARENCE, GENT, 


Sir,—I have been tempted to say a few 
words on this subject, through contiuually 
having the following opinion dinned into my 
ears—*‘ The play-house is the high road to 
Pandemonium ; "—the word generally used 
is scarcely so refined, but designates the 
same destination. 

I find that the persons who rail at dra- 
matic representations, in nine cases out of 
ten, have never set foot within the walls of 
a theatre. We strive in vain to convince 
such persons of the inconsistency of such a 
proceeding. They will never listen to rea- 
son. They all say “Can any good come 
out of Nazareth?” and, in my opinion, 
they are as much mistaken as those obstinate 
Jews who originated the saying. 

Very few persons, when once they get 
religious notions into their heads, ever think 
of mentioning the abhorred name of Shake- 
speare. Of course they consider him high 
priest of his Satanic Majesty. To attempt 
to convince these gentlemen of their errors 
is out of the question. 

We have always heard it said that, “ where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,”— 
if this be so, certain it is, that these indi- 
viduals are in a state of the most divine 
ecstacy. Moreover, they are quite content 
with such a state of things. It is quite 
sufficient for them, that plays and playhouses 
have been, from time immemorial, set up as 
targets for sanctimonious sharpshooters. No 
matter how great and good the precepts 
taught by the immortal Bard, and the 
maxims set forth by the lesser lights of the 
Dramatic galaxy—they are rejected and 
scarcely acknowledged, even though belched 
from the mouth of some Clerical cannon, 
from the height of the pulpit itself. 

Thsi is frequently the case. We have 
heard even the “‘ great guns” of the church 
make use of Shakesperian maxims, but 
seldom or never do they name the author. 

I intend no disrespect to the church, but in 
the words of the great dramatist himself, to 





son, with some remarks on our living actors, 
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malice,” but simply to know how long the 
stage is to be held up by pulpit orators and 
platform preachers, as a bugbear to the eyes 
of the young. Let any person, be he who 
he may, take notice of the one-sidedness of 
their lucubrations, and, I feel convinced 
that he will come away disgusted. 

If they would but do justice to the other 
side of the question, we should be satisfied ; 
but when we see and hear men holding 
forth against a great institution like the 
theatre, without so much as mentioning the 
great and noble lessons that are taught 
within its walls, or taeincontrovertable truths 
therein set forth, we cannot but feel the 
utmost indignation at such conduct. 

There are not wanting names amongst 
the abettors of dramatic art, who have stood 
high in clerical rank—nay, who have and 
do contribute to its literature—and these, 
sorry are we to say so, are looked upon as 
the “ black sheep of the flock.” 

Trusting that the time will soon come 
when the stage will be seen in its true light 
—as a great “School of example,” and 
valued accordingly ; and hoping, also, that 
you will excuse this innovation of your 
columns, I am, Sir, 

Your's respectfully, 
SytvesTER CLARENCE. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 








= 





SOHO THEATRE, 


Tne heavy tragedy by Moore, entitled, The 
Gamester, was played here on Monday night, 
and dragged its dreary length along but 








slowly. It requires very first-rate talent to 
make this play tell moderately with the 
audience, and is not fit for an amateur per- | 
formance, Mr. G. H. Kitely, as Beverley, | 
at times, was effective; but it was a cold 
piece of acting, and little applause followed. 
_Mr. Gilbert, as Stutely, played with energy 
—in such characters he is seen to the best 
advantage.. The part of Lewson found an 
able and efficient representative in Mr. H. 
Munroe. Mrs. G, Purdy, as Mrs. Beverley, 
looked as charming as ever, and acted with 
particular care and judgment; but it is in 
comedy this lady excels most. Miss H. 





Love, was very good as Charlotte. We 


did not stay to see the afterpiece, having 
other engagements. 





ROYAL ADELAIDE THEATRE, 


We have witnessed the entertainment at 
this theatre, given by Mr. W. Wooden, en- 
titled his Sketch Book. The dialogue from 
the beginning to the conclusion, is full of 
wit and double entendre; the characters 
humourous and very diversified ; and the 
rapidity with which they are accomplished 
is truly astonishing. Mr. Wooden is really 
an exceedingly clever young man, and puts 
every other person into the shade, who have 
attempted this description of entertainment, 
and we have witnessed many for the last 
forty years. The characters are so humour- 
ous and so admirably represented, that we 
scarcely know which to admire the most. 
The Scotchman, the Greenwich Pensioner, 
and the Beefeater at the Tower, are all ex- 
cellent; but we think Mr. Wooden excels 
in the representation of female characters. 
His comic singing is very good, and although 
there is frequently great rapidity in his 
manner, at times, in giving the songs, every 
word is distinctly understood. We can 
ensure our readers a great treat if they will 
witness his entertainment, for it must be 
seen to be duly appreciated. 


CASINO DE VENISE. 


Tuis superb establishment continues to be 
nightly crowded by the votaries of Terpsic- 
hore. The orchestra, under the able di- 
rection of Mr. Packer, receives nightly en- 
cores for their spirited rendering of the most 
favourite dance music of the day; the 
“Glee” and ‘ Casilda” Quadrille especially 
deserving notice. M. Jullien’s Valse from 
“ Pietro il Grande” is also given with good 
effect. The entertainment was varied on 
Monday last, by the introduction between 
the parts, of the celebrated air, the “ Death 
of Nelson,” intended as a tribute of respect 
to the memory of the late illustrious and la- 
mented warrior, in which the skilful render- 
ing of the voice parts, by Mr. White, ob- 
tained a deserved encore. This performer 
will doubtless attain a high rank in his pro- 
fession. The veteran M. Gouriet, M. C., 
also deserves mention for his unwearied 
energies in promoting the comfort of the 
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numerous visitors to the establishment. In 
fact the arrangements in every respect are 
complete. 








PROVINCIALS. 


MANCHESTER.—MECHANIC’S INSTITUTION. 
The third concert of the season was held on 
Saturday last ; the first part comprised Mozart’s 
12th Mass. The second part consisted of a 
miscellaneous selection. The Mass was gone 
through with great taste and precision, both by 
the principals and chorus. The second. part 
opened with the trio and chorus, “ Merrily 
merrily goes the bark,” by Willis, which obtain- 
ed an encore. Next came the duett ‘“* Good 
Friar.” which was sung with much judgment 
by Mrs. Brooke who was encored. Mr. Bed- 
nal sang the song “ Jessie” with good taste, 
and was much applauded. The song by Bishop, 
* Should he upbraid,’” was very nicely sung by 
Mrs, Brooke. Miss Shaw also sang a very 
pretty song, “ I’m a merry laughing girl,” with 
great taste and was encored,. The concert ter- 
minated successfully about ten o’clock, 


Free Trape HAt.—Mr. Henry , Russell 
has been three evenings at the above hall giving 
his highly, interesting and iatellectual. entertain- 
ment, “* The Far West.’’ The immense hail 
has been eompletely crowded on each occasion, 


THEATRE Rovat.—Miss Helen Faucit has 
been performing here during the past week 
with great success, aud we believe to good 
houses ; we have not been able (owing to press 
of duties) to be present at any of her perfor- 
mances, 


Quren’s THEATRE.—Unele Tom's Cabin still 
continues the leading feature at this theatre, 
having been witnessed by many thousand per- 
sens. A new Pantomine written by Mr. Tay- 
lor entitled King Blusterbug, or Harlequen Val- 
entine, the Rustic Lover, and The Fairy of the 
Silver Luke, is in active preparation, and is to 
be produced on a scale of great magnificence, 

LrverPpoot.—RoyvaL PARK THEATRE.— 
On Monday*evening Uncle Tom’s Cabin was 
brought ont at this new establishment. Due 
praise must be awarded the management for the 
manner in which it has been produced, which 
seemed to be properly appreciated. by the andi- 
ence. The Ladder of Life, or four degrees in 
the Life of a Vagabond, succeeded ; which may 
be witnessed’ with a “ particular,’’ degree of in- 
terest and. advantage to a “select (?) few”’ of 
our “ moral’”’ community. 

Coxosszum.—This house has just been re- 
modelled and decorated, and a series of classic 
embellishments introduced, that. reflects the 
highest merit upon the artists; and liberality on 











the part of Mr. Heath, the proprietor. This 
magnificent temple of song, now stands out in 
prominent and superior relief trom any place of 
amusement, of a similar character, in the town, 
and is, consequently, the * nonpariel’’ of the 
day. Ona future occasion we shall more mi- 
nutely detail the varied designs. The tableaux 
of the “ Campaigns of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton” are got up on a magnificent scale, ‘“ Les 
Fréres Francisco,” from the French. Hippod- 
rome, appear each evening during the week. 
We may safely commend a notice of this house 
to the public, as it cannot fail to elicit. universal 
admiration. 


THEATRE Rovat—The Marionette Com- 
pany have gone through the ordeal of criticism 
aud have been universally approved and ad- 
mired. They attract crowded and fashionable 
audiences nightly. The magnificent spectacle 
of Aladin, or the Wonderful Lamp, and the pop- 
ular entertainment of the ‘* Black Serenaders’” 
are announced for the present week; a bill of 
fare that cannot but delight the most fastidious. 


ADELPHL THEATRE.—Mr, Harwood and his 
beautiful stnd of highly capavisoned horses are 
creating such a. commotion among the Adelphi 
patrons, with the series of popular dramas and 
spectacles he has produced, Monday evening 
the grand Historical drama of Edward the Black 
Prince, or The Victories of Cressy and Poictiers 
was brought out in a most praiseworthy manner, 
and drew forth hearty plaudits. The White 
Hare followed and was successfully: received, 


OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX 


WHITTINGTON CLUB.—A series. of. perfor- 
mances are to be given monthly by the members 
which from what we hear we think will prove 
attractive. Mrs. Centliver’s comedy of The 
Wonder will be played on. the first night. Miss 
Herbert is engaged for the leading comedy bu- 
siness and will appear as Donna Violante on the 
first night., 

Rova. Potyrecunic InetitutTion.—A hightly: 
successful entertainment has just commenced 
here. Through the agency of dissolving views, 
the Midswnmer Night's Dream has been repre+ 
sented with all the fairy scenes and gambles so 
brilliant and magical. For the fairy haunts.a 
beautiful. succession of moonlight glades and 
forest scenery is: produced, im which these elfin 
spirits.are supposed todwell. But for the fairies 
themselves, with their elfin dances under the 
greenwood tree, fitting representatives were 
found in some agile little coryphees, who so ar- 
ranged their poses as to throw their shadows on 
the disk, and thus become moving fignres in: its 
aerial and unsubstantial tableaux, The: musical 
illustrations were admirably arranged, and gave 
a finish to the whole performance, which must 
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become a highly popular entertainment with the 
public, 

Suicipe or GeorGe ANDERSON, THE CLOWN, 
This eccentric individual committed suicide on 
Sunday afternoon, by throwing himself froma 
second-floor window, No. 2. Upper Graystock 
place, Fetter-lane. Upon being taken up it 
was found that he had sustained a considerable 
fracture of the skull, and other extensive inju- 
ries, and he was ina state of insensibility. He 
was immediately conveyed to St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and it was discovered that he was dead 
The poor man had, for a long time, been afflicted 
with consumption, and was in a depressed state 
of mind. 

Cooke's Roya Circus was opened last Mon- 
dav evening with a stud of no less than one hun- 
dred horses and trained animals,&c. The Riggs 
of Mr, Briggs, well known to our metropolitan 
readers, has proved a regular screamer among 
the Brightonians. 


Mr. Henry Smitu.—This gentleman, so de- 
servedly popular as a descriptive vocalist, has 
announced a series of performances, which com- 
menced successfully on Monday evening at St. 
James's Theatre, under the title of * Voyage to, 
and Travels in Australia.” The popularity of 
the Subject, which is now so considerable, will, 
doubtless, be increased by the pictorial and vo- 
cal illustrations introduced by the above-named 
artist. The songs comprised in the entertain- 
ment have been written expressly by Mr. Ste- 
phen Glover and Mr. Henry Smith. 








~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 








R. HOSKINS continues to give LESSONS 

in the Art of PUBLIC SPEAKING, and 

also in preparing Ladies and Gentlemen for the 

Dramatic Profession. Applications to be made 

at his residence, 63, St. John’s Street Road, 
Islington. References to Pupils, 


ieee AND ELOCUTIONARY IN- 
STRUCTION. .—Mrs. W. West, (late of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, ) 
begs to iuform her patrons and friends that she 
continues to give lessons in Elocution and to 


receive pupils for the STAGE, at her residence, 
277, Strand, 








a SOHO THEATRE, (late Miss Kelly's) 
73, Dean St. Soho. NEw MANAGEMENT. 
Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. Lessee Mr. 
Thomas Mowbray. Under the Management of 
Mr. Shirley. This elegant and commodious 
Theatre having undergone a thorough renovation, 
and been rendered complete in every depart- 
ment, is to let nightly for Dramatic Entertain- 
ments, Concerts, Lectures, Public Meetings, &c. 
As a Dramatic Academy, it will be found to 














possess peculiar advantages, and for Amateur 
Representations it is unequalled. It is also well | 
adapted for Public Entertainments. The great- 

est attention will be paid to the comfort and 
convenience of its patrons, while a strict and 
correct mode of management, it is hoped, will 
insure its respectability. INSTRUCTION given 
in Elocution and Action, Fencing, Stage Art, 
and every information connected with the 
Theatrical Profession. Terms may he obtained 
at the office of the Theatre, which is open daily, 
(Sundays excepted) from 10 to 5, or in the 
Coffee Room from 6 to 12, where may be seen 
casts of the various plays in preparation. 


CASINO DE VENISE, 
High Holborn. ; 


HE largest and most elegant BALL ROOM 
in London— OPEN EVERY EVENING-— 
entirely re-decorated -- New Crystal Chandeliers 
&c. Mr. W.M. Packer’s Celebrated Band will 
perform nightly a selection of the most popular 
compositions by Native and Foreign Authors of 
repute, including D’Alberts ‘* Como,” ‘* Favour- 
ita,” “ Cherbourg,” “ Edinborough, * Ireland,” 
and Frewens “Glee” “ Quadrilles’” (Nightly 
encored), Jullien’s ** Valse Hollandaise’ from 
* Pietro il Grande, Gungl’s “ Vaterland,’s 
Barrets’ ‘* Ringolette,’’ Morine’s “ Perle’s 
D’Amour,” “ Valses,”” D. Godfrey’s “* Gazelle,” 
Juliano’s “L’Enchantresse, ’’Guglielmo’s“ Etna”’ 
and Kolozdy,s * Victorene Polkas.”’ Zerbine’s 
“Odenwald,” and Frewen’s ‘ Melponene,” ‘ 
Redowa’s “The Glory,” ‘‘Victory.’’ and 
** Express Galops,” &c. The Ball Room is un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Gouriet, (of her 
Majesty’s Theatre,) Messrs, Page, D’Alcorn, 
&c. &c. Doors open at 8 o’clock and close at 
12. Admission one Shilling. 


RTHUR WELLESLEY, the GREAT DUKE 
of WELLINGTON, taken from life during 
his frequent visits to the Napoleon relics at 
Madame TUSSAUD’S. “If this figure alone 
constituted the whole of the exhibition, it would 
repay the trouble of a visit.’’—Evening Sun.— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ EXHIBITION, 
Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square.— Open 
from eleven till dusk, and from seven till ten, 
Admittance, ls. ; Napoleon Rooms 6d, extra. 











SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Three Months ..........0-e00-s00e8 One Shilling 
Six Months 2.000 s0ecee.eeeeeeeeeee TWO Shillings. 
Twelve Months... ....0+-s0000+eeee Four Shillings. 
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